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the new seal) to be published and having accordingly at that time affixed 
the said seal to a proclamation for a solemn day of thanksgiving and to 
severall Acts of Assembly which he then gave his assent unto and haveing 
caused the old seals to be delivered to him that they might be broken 
according to his Maj ts comands, this day the said old seals to wit: one very 
large silver seal given by the late King James the second which was never 
used and the small steel seal given by King Charles which was in constant 
use were in the presence of his Excellency and the Council defaced and 
broken. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Daniel Gookin, 1612-1687, Assistant and Major General of the Massachu- 
setts Colony. His life and Letters and some account of his Ancestry. 
By Frederick William Gookin, Chicago. Privately printed. 

The Gookin family forms a link between early Virginia and early 
Massachusetts which is very interesting. The author throws much light 
upon this early connection. Daniel Gookin, of Carigaline, County Cork, 
Ireland, arrived in Virginia, November 22, 1621, and a month earlier had 
arrived his friend, Sir William Newce, of Newce's Town, Ireland. Newce 
soon died and the grant that was made to Gookin of 2,500 acres, covering 
a portion of the site of the present Newport News, had doubtless been 
intended for his friend from the same county, Sir William Newce, and was 
certainly given his name, New Port Newce. Captain Gookin appears first 
to have settled on a portion of the tract called "Marie's Mount" some dis- 
tance above the present city, and this tract containing 150 acres he sub- 
sequently alienated to his manager, Thomas Adison. The legend that New- 
port News obtains its name from Captain Christopher Newport rests on no 
plausible foundation. When he was most active in colonial affairs the 
place had the name of Point Hope, and Robert Beverley who wrote nearly 
a century later clearly confuses him, so far as Newport News is concerned, 
with Daniel Gookin. See "Newport News" (William and Mary Quar- 
terly, Vol. IX, pp. 232-237), Daniel Gookin, the immigrant, died in the 
City of Cork in Ireland in February or March, 1632-1633. His son 
Daniel, who was a Puritan remained in Virginia till 1644 when he re- 
moved to Maryland and finally settled in Massachusetts, where he was a 
leading citizen. The book is printed in excellent taste. 

A History of Education in Virginia. By Cornelius J. Heatwole, B. S., 
A. M., New York. The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

The plan and scope of this work is excellent. There are some pretty 
bad hypographical errors, but it contains much that is really admirable. Mr. 
Heatwole, however, makes a terrible error when he writes on classes in 
Virginia. He appears to make society in colonial times a composition of 
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aristocrats and poor people who did their bidding. At least, this is what 
I understand him to mean when he says that there was no middle class 
in Virginia till two hundred years after the settlement at Jamestown. As 
a matter of fact, there were no classes at all in the sense of persons hav- 
ing exclusive privileges as prevails to-day in Germany and even England. 
There were social distinctions not recognized by law, but during the 
Colony these distinctions were never so powerful as those that existed in 
New England The aristocrats of Virginia were rulers of negro slaves and 
were supreme on their plantations, but outside of these limits they had no 
real authority. Thus the Virginia aristocracy, while very spectacular, were 
never so politically powerful as the men who constituted the oligarchies 
that ruled in New England towns. 

One thing alone confirmed the democracy of Virginia and rendered any 
permanent distinctions in society impossible, and that is the prevalence of 
universal suffrage for election to the House of Burgesses throughout 
nearly the whole of the colonial life — certainly down to as late as 1736. 
The great distinction in Virginia society was race not class, and the poorest 
white man insisted upon his full equality with the best. Governor Spots- 
wood said as much in 1713, and Spots wood knew. This was the universal 
rule during the 18th century and even during the 17th century when large 
bodies of white servants were imported, the service was brief, and the 
opportunities afforded in the easy acquisition of land contributed to raise 
many of the poorer planters in the social scale and to confirm the inde- 
pendence which they enjoyed, so that many of the former servants became 
leading men in the Colony. Nor must it be forgotten that mere service was 
never a stigma in this new country, and it is a fact abundantly shown in 
the records that some of the servants were of better families in England 
than their masters. The ultimate consequences of society in Virginia 
and New England was seen after the Revolution, when for the first time 
the different communities had the opportunity of directing without foreign 
restraint the government of their country. Virginia became the head- 
quarters of the Democratic Republican party of popular ideas, and New 
England that of the Federalist party — the party of aristocratic ideas. 



